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or any works of fiction, however exciting and pathetic. They are 
calm, candid, and impartial in their statements, leaving the reader to 
draw the inevitable inference. There is about them all a judicial ac- 
curacy which constrains confidence. 

Beside this crowning merit of Mr. 01ms"ted's work, it has all the 
qualities of an interesting journal of travel. A good many books have 
been written about Texas, histories of conquest and colonization, narra- 
tives of survey and adventure, grave and gay and thrilling ; but none, 
on the whole, is so thoroughly readable as this Saddle Trip. It combines 
graphic description with careful observation, facts with impressions, 
personal details with general views, good sense with enthusiasm, in a 
remarkable degree. It corrects false notions of a region and people 
unjustly handled in the proverbial speech of the North. Mr. Olmsted 
evidently likes Texas, and hopes more from it than from any other 
Southern State. His travel extended over all its principal sections ; he 
visited most of the larger towns, saw all the great rivers and all the 
varieties of soil, tried its fluctuations of wind and climate, made himself 
acquainted with all classes, from the legislators of Austin to the Lipan 
Indians, and all races, Yankees, Creoles, Germans, and Mexicans, 
tested its pretensions, its difficulties, and its risks ; and his verdict, on 
the whole, is favorable and cheering. A great future is in store for that 
region, if by any means it can be saved from the blight of slavery. 

Joined to the narrative are a carefully prepared map and a valuable 
Appendix, and prefixed is a letter to a friend on the subject of slavery, 
which gives, in temperate but firm language, the necessary conclusion 
of the whole matter. 



9. — Prue and I. By George Williasi Curtis. New York : Dix, 
Edwards, & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 214. 

The separate sketches under this name, first published in Putnam's 
Magazine, are now gathered into a most genial little book. An Eng- 
lish critic pronounces it " an imitation of Charles Lamb " ; but we have 
failed to discover any other resemblance than that naturally arising be- 
tween two writers who have the power of clothing keen satire in genial 
words, and mingling the deepest pathos with the merriest humor. With- 
out any pompous pretence of morality, this pleasant little book has a 
ministry of its own, which will make it dear to many readers. It must 
have already found welcome at many a fireside. Wherever there are 
tender hearts and kindly natures, the reveries and speculations of the 
quaint little bookkeeper will interest and please. Wherever, especially, 
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there are weary women, whose youthful romance has been silenced by 
daily struggle with prosaic realities, this book will be like a magic wand 
to awaken the long-sleeping consciousness within them, and bring up 
gentle memories of the olden time. Even the man of business, who 
looks as if always reckoning up " profit and loss," may be cheated into 
rose-colored dreams for a while, and imagine a Prue of his own in the 
demure companion of his industry and his economics. Mr. Curtis is 
deservedly popular, and has already so large a number of admirers, 
that his works need no other introduction to the good graces of the pub- 
lic than his name upon the title-page. 



10. — Words for the Hour. By the Author of " Passion Flowers." 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1857. 16mo. pp.165. 

When " Passion Flowers " appeared before the public, it astonished 
its readers by its strength of thought and powerful grasp of the subjects 
chosen. At the same time it disappointed and annoyed them by its 
crude expression and frequent want of musical harmony, which were 
all the more provoking for the occasional occurrence of verses of exceed- 
ing melody and finished beauty. After the lapse of three years, we 
have a second volume from the same pen, which retains many of the 
peculiarities and mannerisms of the first, but is, we think, decidedly in- 
ferior to it in fervor and power. It presents the same inequalities, the 
same contrasts. "We have the rough satire of " High Art," the fierce 
anathema of " The Sermon of Spring," side by side with puling verses 
fitter for insertion among the scented leaves of some Blanche Amory's 
" Mes Larmes," than in the printed pages of a New England matron. 
There is a degree of obscurity in many of the poems, quite puzzling to 
the general reader, though perhaps more intelligible to the author's 
own coterie ; and as she professes to write for the public, this becomes 
a blemish. Many of the poems lack universality of application ; they 
are " specialties," newspaper paragraphs done into rhyme, and needing 
an appendix for explanation. It requires the most glowing drapery of 
language, and the most skilful handling, to make of such incidents as 
checker political strife poems that cling to the memory and claim re- 
peated reading. The facts are but presented to us in a metrical prose 
if they have only the bald indignation of an individual to set them forth. 
The gift of the great poet is to present each separate incident in its re- 
lations to the general consciousness, to make each the incarnation of some 
sentiment, and thus to touch the key-note which shall call forth a re- 
sponse from the universal heart. 
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